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SECOND SPEECH 
OF THE HON. GEORGE McDUFFIE, 
In the House of Representatives, on the Tariff, May, 1830. 


Mr. McDurrie said, he indulged a hope, that when the 
very great importance of the question before the commit- 
tee, and its vital connexion with the rights and interests of 
the Southern States, were duly considered, no apology 
would be deemed necessary on his part, for trespassing 
again upon that patient and indulgent attention, for which 
he was already under so many obligations to the commit- 
tee. So far as | am concerned, said Mr. McD., what lam 
now about to utter will be the last appeal of an injured and 
oppressed people, to the reason and justice of their oppres- 
sors. For if, as I too confidently anticipate, the majority 
of this House shall now refuse to mitigate the heavy and 
unrighteous burthens of which we complain, by even a 
moderate relaxation of this system of taxation, confiscation, 
and prohibition, | have fixed my determination that, do 
what you may on this subject, | will never raise the voice 
of impotent remonstrance in this hall, vainly urging a plea 
of reason and justice before an interested tribunal, into the 
deliberations of which neither reason nor justice can ever 
enter. 

{n the opening argument, by which I attempted to sus- 
tain the amendment I had offered, | laid down certain 
practical propositions in political economy, intended to ex- 
plain the real operation of indirect taxes, and demonstrate 
the extent and enormity of the burthens by which the 
Southern people are oppressed. I submitted these propo- 
sitions to the reason and judgment of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, inviting the most severe and ri- 
gid scrutiny, and having no other object in view than the 
development of truth. And I sincerely declare, that noth- 
ing would have afforded me more gratification than to have 
been convinced that my opinions were erroneows, aad that 
my constituents had no just ground to complah of the un- 
equal and oppressive burthens imposed upon tiem by Con- 
gress. But, sir, I regret to find that the propaitions which 
were offered in this spirit, have not been met vith a corres- 
ponding temper, nor answered.in a tone and nanner at all 
appropriate to the gravity of the subject or the solemnity of 
the occasion. I put it to the candor of gertlemen, and 
their sense of decorum, whether it becomes the dignity, 
even of an interested majority, to add insult ‘o injury, by 
telling the representative of those who still claim a title, at 
least, to the forms of freedom, that he is himself a “ mani- 
ac,” and his reasoning madness. Such, sir, isthe imputa- 
tion, conveyed in no equivocal language, which the mem- 
ber from Rhode Island, (Mr. Burges,) has thought it deco- 
rous to apply to the representative of an enlightened peo- 
ple, when urging their complaints before their ‘‘ very wor- 
thy and approved good masters,” and to an argument, 
which, I must be permitted to say, he was neither capable 
of comprehending nor answering. Madness! No sir, “it 
is NOt madness that I have uttered.” ‘ For love of grace, 
lay not that flattering unction to your soul, that not your 
trespass, but my madness speaks.” “ Bring me then to the 
test, and I the matter will re-word, and preve which mad- 
ness would gambol from.” And now, sir, | wilk proceed 
to notice, as briefly as | may, the promiment arguments 
urged by several gentlemen, to show the fallacy of my pro- 
positions; andif f do notimdeed labor. under some strange 
hallucination, | will satisfy every impartial man, that “| 
speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” 

I cannot but remark, at the oufset, that the ge 
opposed to the amendment 


nilemen 
have carried on the controversy 
with great dexterity and skill. Cautiousiy, and doubt 
prudently, avoiding the maim body of the argument, they 
have hung upon its outskirts, and seized upon straggling 
phrases and detached propositions, which they have run out 
by misapplication and perversion to some palpable absurdi- 
ty, and then triumphantly refated it. I feel strongly con- 
firmed in the truth of the propositions I have advanced, by 
the entire failure of gentlemen of such distinguished ability 
as those from Niassachusetts, who have addressed the com- 
mittee, to meet and refute them. ‘he leading proposition 
which I laid down, affirmed that a duty of 40 per cent. up- 
on the amount of the exports of cotton, tobacco, and rice, 
might be safely assumed as the measure of the burthens 
imposed upon the planting States by this Government, tak- 


oy view the entire operation of the impest duties and 
pu 


no 


ic disbursements. 
I intentionally placed the duty at a point considerably 
lower than thé average of the duties upon imports, to make 
allowance for the increased value of the imports beyond 


that of the exports. 





And now, sir, after hearing and at- 
tentively considering all the arguments that have been urg- 
ed against my estimafe of the burthens of the Southern 
States, I am fully satisfied that, so far from being extrava- 
gant, it does not come up to the reality. 

I contended, that impost duties, being indirect taxes laid 
upon production, could not, in the nature of things, be ul- 
timately and exclusively thrown upon consumption; and 
that, in the actual state of the productive industry of the 
Southern States, and the foreign commerce of which it ts 
the basis, at least one half of the burthen of the impost du- 
ties, laid upon the exchanges of that industry, was sustain- 
ed by the planters, as producers, in addition to the burthen 
they sustained, in common with other classes, as consum- 
ers. With a view to simplify the argument, I stated that a 
duty on the import of a foreign manufacture was precisely 
equivalent, as it regards the Southern planters, to a corres- 
ponding duty upon the export given in exchange for that 
manufacture. 

And how, sir, have these propositions been met? The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Gorham) denies the 
equivalency of import and export duties, upon the solitary 


ground, that the planter is under no legal compulsion to! 


import manufactures subject to high duties, in exchange 
for his staples, but may import specie free of duty. I con- 
fess, sir, I was astonished to fimd a gentleman of so much 
intelligence and acuteness, picking up and endorsing one 
of the most absurd of all the relics, of the old mercantile 
system. Specie has scarcely any use, but as the mere rep- 
resentative of value. In this respect, it stands precisely up- 
on the footing of a foreign bill of exchange; and it would 
be just as reasonable to suppose that a commerce could be 
carried on between two nations, founded on the exchange 
of cotton for those foreign bills, as suggested by one gen- 
tleman, as upon the exchange of cotton for specie. 

In a mere individual transaction, it may he very advan- 
tageous for a planter or merchant to receive” as 
change for cotton, tobacco, or rice. But does not every 
man know, who knows any thing about the nature of trade, 
that this bill of exchange must be the representative of for- 
eign merchandise actually sold in thiscountry!? A great- 
er absurdity cannot be suggested, than the notion of mak- 
ing bills of exchange articles of commerce between na- 
tions, to be set down at the custom house as part of the na- 
tional imports; and yet it is very little greater than that. of 
supposing specie can become a valuable article of com- 
merce between the manufacturing nations of Europe and 
the staple growing States of this Union. It ts true that 
specie has an intrinsic value, in the use which creates a 
demand for it to a limited extent, for the general purposes 
of consumption, independent of the demand for it as a cir- 
culating medium. ‘To a certain extent it is an article of 
commerce ; but in this view, it has no advantage over any 
other article of commerce. To tell the cotton or tobacco 
planter, therefore, that a tax imposed upon the return cargo 
which he receives for his staples, is not equal to a tax upon 
the export of those staples themselves, because he may ob- 
tain specie for them and import it free of duty, is the same 
thing in principle, as to tell him he may avoid the duty up- 
on cotton and -voollen fabrics, by importing South Ameri- 
can skins and ‘dye stuffs and other articles, not subject to 
duties, in exchange for his staples. It would be just as 
convenient for Great Britain to pay for our staples in these 
latter articles, as in specie, and there would be very nearly 
as great a demand for them in the United States. 

But, sir, even if the argument Of the gentleman were 
true in principle—if we admit, to the fullest extent, the 
pawer of the planter to import specie m exchange for his 
productions, and to dispose of it, it does not touch the ques- 
issue. . In point of fact, the planter does no? import 
specie in exchange for his productions, buthe imports cot- 
ton and woollen and other manufactures subject to high 
rates of duty. This conclusively demonstrates that the op- 
tion of importing specie, is to the planter a barren privilege 
of which he carmot avail himself, to avoid paying the duties 
on foreign manufactures. If it were not, he certainly would 
exercise it. In fact, the cotton planter is virtually placed 
under the sdme necessity to import the manufactures you 
are so anxious to exclude, as if the laws imposing duties on 
those manufactures had contained a provision, that no oth- 
er foreign production should be imported in exchange for 
the staples of the planting States. A moral necessity, 
growing out of the i fact, that no other foreign ar- 
ticles can be imported as advantageously as manufactures 

with high duties, is, to all intents and purposes, 
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lt of ex-} 
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clusively shown by the fact, that the annual amount of the 


‘manufactures in question, imported from the countries to 
'which we export our staples, almost exactly corresponds 


with the amount of those staples exported; while it has 
been a subject of constant complaint, with the advocates of 
prohibitory duties, that our market is drained by those 
countries of the specie which it draws from others. 

The question is therefore reduced to this simple issue— 
Is not a duty imposed upon the manufactures which the 
planter actually does receive im exchange for his agricul- 
tural productions, and which are the only foreign articles 
his interest will permit him to import, precisely as burthen- 
some to the planter asthe same amount of duty levied up- 
on the export of his cotton, tobacco, or rice? Stript of all 
complication and ambiguity, this seems to me too plain a 
question to be gravely argued. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Gorham) fairly and distinctly admitted— 
what his clearness and pride of intellect would not per- 
mit him to deny—that the planter could not relieve him- 
self from any part of an export duty, imposed upon cotton, 
because that staple has to contend in foreign markets 
against the competition of the whole world. Now, sir, 
this concession is a virtual abandonment of the whole con- 
troversy. For, if the cotton planter cannot relieve himself 
from the burthen of an export duty, neither can he relieve 
himiself from that of an impert duty which is, in all respects, 
equivalent to it. He has precisely the same meap of re- 
lieving humself from the former, that he has fer relievi 
himself from the latter, and that is, vy limitifig the produc- 
tion of cotton. Almost every gentleman who has engaged 
in this debate, has admitted,that the demand and | 
of any article regulate its price. At any given point of 
time, these are the sole exclusive causes that regulate 
prices. The cost of production, which, io the long run, 
undoubtedly controls and regulates the prise of every arti- 
cle produced by human labor,,operatesim no other way 
than ing the quantity produSd, and consequently 
the relation between the supply and demmund.  Whilethese 
remain unaltered, no increase in the cost of production 
will produce any enhancement of price whatever. Now, 
a tax or a duty imposed vpon any article, is a sin 
its operation to a sudden and general impoverishment of 
soil, which of course woald increase the cost of produetion. 
The tax, indeed, is, for the producer, the worst of the two 
evils; because it does aot, in the first instance, diminish the 
quantity produced, while it necessarily increases the cost 
of production to the full amount of the burthen it imposes. 
The consequence is that the whole burthen of the tax muat 
fall upon, the producer, until he can withdraw his capital 
and labor, and thereby diminish the production of the tax- 
ed article. Such is the operation of impost duties upon 
the cotton planter. On the contrary, a general impoverish. 
ment of all the soils of the country that are devoted to the 
production of cotton, would, in the first instance, diminish 
the quantity produced, cause an enhancement of the price, 
and consequently throw the most of the burthen upon the 
consumer. An annuai blight, therefore, which should de- 
stroy two-fifths of the crops‘of the cotton planters, would be 
much less injurious to them, than a duty of 40 per cent. 
upon the exchange of their productions. And yet it is ar- 
sued, with solemn gravity, that this duty imposes no tax 
upom the planters which does not equally extend to all 
other classes of the community! 

The centleman from Massachusetts who first addressed 
the committee, (Mr. Davis) has entirely misapprehended 
the argument I used, and the effect of the-proposition [ 
laid down, as to-the operation of an impost duty on the 
price of cotton. I did not say that such a. duty diminished 
the price of cotton m th foreign markets. On the con- 
trary, expressly and distimetly’ stated, as the basis of my 
whole argument, that no change was produced m those 
markets, either in the price of cotton or of the n¥anufac- 
tures we receive in exchange for it. The very essence of 
my complaint was, that the planter was compelled to pay 
the Gerernment 40 per cent, upon the amougt of his ex- 
change, and yet could not obtam @eny mere, for his cotton, 
nor purchase foreign manufactures any cheaper im conse- 
quence of the tax imposed upon him. In other words, he 
receives no larger quantity of manufactures for a given 
quantity of cotton, than he would receive if no duty were 
im yand yet he is not permitted to bring those manu. 
factures into the United States until he pays the duty, 
The result necessarily follows, thaf the whole burther of 
the duty must fall upon the planter, unless he can transfer 
a part of it to the domestic consumer, by enhancing the 
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= to a legal compulsion to import them so long as that 


moral necessity exists. It has existed ever since the com- 


of the foreign manufacture in the home market, 
This, however, can only be done by diminishing the aggre. 


mencement of the system of prohibitory duties, as is coy- gate quantity of foreign and domestic manufactures im thag 
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market. 
hibitory duties, is to supply the home market with a quan- 
tity of domestic manufactures, very nearly equal to the 
amount of foreign manufactures excluded. The supply, 
therefore; is not diminished to any great extent, nor 1s the 
le mand increased by these duties: and consequently the 
price of the foreign manufacture cannot be enhanced, in 
the domestic market, in proportion to the import duty, any 
more coon would he enhanced itl the 
foreign market, in consequence of an export duty. 

It will be recollected that 
Massachusetts ( Mr. Gorham) 
was equivalent to an export 


upon the producer, where the 


than the price yt 


one of the gentlemen from 
admitted that an mport duty 
duty, and operated as a tax 
articles which were subject to 


the import duty came in competition with similar articles, jand East India planters pay no duty at all, while the Aimer- 
upON which no duties were imposed in the home market. |ican planter pays at least 45 per cent. It cannot be doubt- 
Now. sir. this is »recisely the ‘ under consideration. |ed, therefore, that the American cotton pl unter has to con- 
The fore wn man iflactures upon which c .e8 ot 45 per tend, in foreign markets, not only agaist i} fertile sou 
cent. ana upwards are p ud by the pp mters, come im com-jand cheap labor of the other cotton crowing regions of the 
petition with domestic manufactures, "4" which no duties | world, but against a dis riminating duty equal to the dytler- 
at all are imposed. ence between the duties imposed by the tariff of the tnited 
Indeed, sir. another gentleman from Meso rchusctts (Mr. | States and by those of Brazil, the East ladies, and Peypt, 
TT) is) made an scission mito whi a | prestime he VW a | respectively, upon iu pe in manufacture S. tLe doe beat 
inadvertently betrayed, as I cannot suppose he woud ive j ask Congress to give him any bounty or protection, to ena- 
made a disclo ure sol tal LO his argument, il S ad duly ble him tj meet fers nN CONT tity yr) TT cyt nm om urke is: 
considered its bearings and consequences. lie state nd jall he asks ts, that his own government may not send him 
tiv stats ad. that the SS, uthern planters uti Nor ieril | abroad to rnreet this COTM Tithon, not on rritie au 
nufacturers were contend! Uy for the domestic m urk ri | unprotectec but with a discriminatim , duty of from 30> to 
the United States: that the object of the Southern plani-| 45 per cent. against his cotton, and in favor of that of other 
ers in contending for free trade, was to be admitted with |countries! Yet, even this humble exemption—anu exemp- 
i fhe prod ictions pure hased by their ry, ito that ion Which he claim: Lipo the most commou } aciples On 
market: and the obie ‘tin the North 1 Han ifacturers, i” | natural and poli : pisuce, he cannot obtain from a oye 
contending for hich duties and restriciions, was to exclude fernment which clan the sacred title of a parental and 
from it the Southern planters, with toeir imported manu-/| protecting government! But his difliculties do not end here. 
factures. This, sir, is the true issue now pendmg between | When he returns to his own country with the manufactures 
the Northern and Southern States. and [ chank the @entle-| obtamed im exchange tor his cotton, he is destined to en- 
man from Massachusetts for his unintentional exposure of | counter competition even more unequal than that which he 


the real object of the prohuibitory It will now be 
app irent to every intelligent mnind, thai the duties levied 
on the exchanges of the Southern planters, are takes Upon 
lt is 
not denied that the planter is taxed to the extent that he 
consumes the productions of foreign countries subject to 
1 will therefore confine myseif for the pre- 
sent to the consideration of that portion of the imports obtain- 
ed in exchange for cotton, tobacco, and rice, which con- 
sist of foreign manufactures brought into the United States, 
not for the purpose of being consumed by the planting 
Stages, but for the purpose of supplying the demand of the 
other States for those articles. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that South Carolina consumes only one 
half of the $8,000,000 worth of foreign manufactures an- 
nually imported in exchange for her staples, and that the 
other half is brought into the country to be carried into the 
markets of the Western and Middle States, and offered for 
ealo im corapetition with the manufactures of Massachusetts. 
What, sir, would be the nature of this competition, and 
upon what footing would it stand as affected by the legis- 
lation of Congress? 

Will it be denied that the foreign manufactures, imported 
in exchange for the agricultural staples of South Carolina, 
are as truly the productions of her industry, as if her own 
citizens had turned the spindle and thrown the shuttle by 
which they were fabricated? Amidst all the extravagance 
and absurdity by which the prohibitory system has been 
maintained, I presume no one can be found bold enough to 
make the denial. 

What, then, is the footing upon which the citizens of 
South Carolina and the citizens of Massachusetts come in 
competition, with the respective productions of their indus- 
try, in the markets of Kentucky and Ohio, of New York 
and Pennsylvania? Is it a footing of equality? On the con- 
trary, is there not a discriminating duty of 45 per cent. and 
upwards, unjustly imposed upon the productions of South 
Carolina, for the sole purpose of excluding them from the 
markets in question, while an indirect bounty to the same 
extent «s given to the productions of Massachusetts, for the 
sole purpose of giving them the command of those markets? 
There is no possible aspect in which this system of restric- 
tion®could be presented, so well calculated to exhibit its 
abominable and iniquitous injustice. 

[fa duty of 45 per cent. were imposed upon the importa- 
tion of the productions of South Carolina imto all other 
States, the outrage would shock the moral sense of every 
man im the nation; yet this would be doing nothing more, 
in point of principle, and much less in point of fact, than 
what has been aciually done already. What I have said 
of South Carolina is equally true of all the planting States. 

Suppose for a moment that the manufactures obtained in 
exchange for the productions of Southern industry, were 
imported for the purpose of supplymg Mexico or South 
America, and that no drawback would be allowed upon ex- 
porting them to those countries. Could any one doubt, in 
this case, that the import duties would operate as taxes up- 
on the planters, as producers, and not upon the consumers ? 
And yet it is to all intents and purposes the same thing to 
the planters, to be compelled to pay duties on the manufac- 
tures they import for the purpose of supplying Kentucky 
and Olio, as it would be to be compelled to pay the same 
duties on the manufactures imported for the purpose of sup- 
plying Mexico or South America. 

Mr. Chairman, | do solemnly believe that there never 
was a branch of national industry sO 
down by unjust taxes and restrictions, as the agriculture of, 
the planting States; and I beg the committee to notice the | 
complicated weight of discriminating duties, imposed too by 
eur own Government, with which it has to contend, both in 
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But the very object and evident tendency of pro- | the foreign and domestic markets. Let us take cottons as an | 
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example. 

In the first place, it has to seek a foreign market, where 
it meets in competition the cotton of Brazil and Egypt, 
produced by the richest soils, and that of the Easy Indies, 
produced by the cheapest labor upon the face of the earth. 
in the second place, it has to contend against a discriminat- 
ing duty of at least 30 per cent. in favor of the cotton of 
Brazil, and of at least 45 per cent. tn favor of the cotton of 
the East Indies and Egypt. The planters of Brazil, bast 
India, and Egypt, receive the same quantity of British 
manufactures for a given quantity and quality of cotton, as 
the American planter; 


but the Brazilian only pays a duty 
of 15 per cent. on those manufactures, and the Egyptian 

















encountered abroad. lie has to hold co: 


npetition with the 
Northern manufactur: 


with a clear discriminating duty 
of 45 per cent. agamst hin self, and im favor of the manu- 
facturer, in addition to the duties levied m foreign countries 
upon his cotton, and t] 
factures received in exchange fer it. 


‘expenses of importing the manu- 
Wherever he goes, at 
home or abroad, he finds himself pressed down by the heavy 
hand of his own Government. While the Government is 
subjecting the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice, to the 
burdens of this two-fold operation of discrimimating duties, 
it is worth while to inquire how its legislation operates upon 
the other branches of domestic industry ? 
Sir, there isicarcely a single branch of industry belong- 
ing to the Northern or Middle States, that is not protected, 





even in the enjoyment of the home market, by an average 
discriminating duty of 45 per cent.—a duty professedly im- 
posed upon the productions of Southern industry and en- 
terprise, with a view to their exclusion and the substitution 
of the productions of Northern industry. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, while the cotton and rice and tobacco planters are 
doomed to sustain all the difficulties and obstacles arising 
from the competition of the whole world in foreign markets, 
under the weight of an enormous <liscriminating duty im- 
posed by their own Government; the cotton and woollen 
manufacturers, the wool-growers, the iron-masters, the salt- 
makers, and sugar-planters, not satisfied with the natural 
protection resulting from the distance of their competitors, 
are secured in the monopoly of the domestic market by the 
additional protection of 45 per cent. unjustly bestowed upon 
them by a despotic majority, at the expense of those very plant- 
ers! Ifthere is one spark of justice left in the breast of 
that majority, it will acknowledge the flagrant outrage of 
such a discrimination between the different parts of the 
Union, and the different branches of productive industry. 

The committee cannot but now perceive, that whether 
the planting States of the South import manufactures for 
the consumption of their own citizens, or for the purpose of 
carrying them into the markets of other States, to be sold 
in competition with Northern manufactures, the import du- 
ties, in either case, operate as taxes upon the planting 
States, though not precisely to the same extent. In theone 
case they operate as taxes upon consumption ; in the other 
as discriminating transit duties, which the planters are com- 
pelled to pay for the privilege of vending the productions 
of their lawful industry in the markets of their own country, 
where they come in competition with productions of other 
States, which are not only free from taxation, but nourished 
by Government bounties. 

I will now proceed to illustrate the tendency of discrimi- 
nating duties to change the course of trade, and heave de- 
monstrate the practical injury inflicted upon the stapie grow- | 
ing States, by your impost system. 

A few years ago a discrimination of 5 per cent. was made 
between the duties imposed upon silks imported from he- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, and those imported freim Eu- 
rope. This discrimination was in favor of the silk of Eu- 
rope; and already has the amount of silks imported from 
France been almost doubled, while the amount o.“those im- 
ported from China has fallen off in a corresponding degree. 

It issaid by practical merchants, that a discrimination of 
five per cent. in favor of foreigners, effected by evasions of 
the revenue, is sufficient to throw into their hands almost 





oppressed and borne | 


the whole business of importation, to ¢he exclusion of the 
American importers. If these small discrimimations can 
change the course of trade to so great an extent, what must 
be the effect of a discrimination of from 30 to 45 per cent. 
against the American planters in foreign markets, and of 
45 per cent. in the domestic market? The most satisfacto- 


|reduction of the duties in question. 
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from a repeal of them. What then would be the effect re- 
sulting from that repeal? We have been very gravely told 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis) that it 
would raise the price of manufactures, and depress th 
price of cotton m the United States! An audience that 
can believe this, would believe in any of the miracles of th 
darkages. ‘The repeal of our import duties, on the contra- 
ry, would, m the first place enable 


p! unters to drive all thei coi 


the American cotton 
MarActs of 
Mast Indies. and 
leypt, can barely maintain the competition, with diserimi- 
nating duties of tronr30 to 45 


ra out of the 
li the planters of Brazil. 


npe tito; 


lurope. the 


per cent. in their favor. the, 


could not maintain it for a single year, upon a footing o| 
perfect equality. ‘Phe consequence would be an increase 

demand for our cotton in Europe, to the extent of at least 
500.000 bales. For it is to be remarked that the increased 
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Brazilian, East India. and Eevptian « 
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pelo Fel pure 


exclusion of th 
itton trom the miar- 


kets of from the increased 


consumption of cot- 
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ton ms those markets. ‘There is no assignable limit to th 
quantity of cotton that would be consumed in Europe, if w 
would receive manufactures freely in exchange for it. Now 
“ir, upon the conceded principle that supply and demand 
recuiate tie price of every arti rf , it would puzzle the re fi- 
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tieman from Massachusetts to show, that an increased de 


mand for American cotton. to the extent of 300.000) bales 
would dimiuush the price. iT tact, the Pes price of Amer- 
ican cotton would be increased very nearly as many pe 
cent. as the duties on foreion muanutactures were diminish 
ed, So Tiat Lhe Ai rmerican COLA) Dp Tilt r Vocsllie naive All 
increased demand for lus staple, amounting to 300.004 
bal S$, and \ uid obtain an incre iprice of litth less than 
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whole 


amount of fis | roduction. such, sir, would be tii 
etlect npon the ioreign demand tor American cotton, pro- 
mst ber 68 ; i _ —— , pass —_ oma 
duced vv tne repeal ofr Vour unjust restrictions—rTestriction: 
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Which have all the mnmrious ettects 
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upon the American cot- 
ton planter which would 


result from the MNpOSsvEN, by 
Great Britain, France, and Holland, of a discriminating du- 
ty of from 30 to 45 per cent. on American cotton, beyond 
what they imposed on the cotton of Brazil, Egypt and the 
ast undies. 

It remains to be ascertained what would be the effect 
produced upon the operations of trade in the domestic 
market of the United States, by the repeal of the high du- 
ties imposed upon foreign manufactures, and which really 
operate, and are designed to operate, as discriminating du- 
ties against the Southern planters, and in favor of the 
Northern manufacturers. ‘The repeal of those duties, or 
a considerable reduction of them, would enable the South- 
ern planters to drive the Northern manufacturers out of 
the markets of the United States, as certainly and to as 
great an extent as it would enable them to drive the plant- 
ers of Brazil, Egypt, and the East Indies out of the mar- 
kets of Europe. This is apparent from the single consi- 
deration that with protecting or discriminating duties of 
45 per ent., the Northern manufacturers can scarcely 
maintain the competition with the Southern planters, i 
supplyingthe demand for the United States for such manu- 
factures # those planters obtain in exchange for their ag- 
ricultual ¢aples. If these duties were repealed, or even 
reduced 2 per cent. it is obvious that the manufacturers 
of the Northern States would be supplanted by those which 
are obtained in exchange for the productions of the South- 
ern States to an extent fully equal to the increased demand 
for our cotton in Europe. For it cannot be doubted that 
the aggregate consumption of manufactures would be very 
greatly increased in the United States; so that the Soutb- 
ern planters would have an increased demand for the 
manufactures purchased with their productions, not only 
in consequence of underselling and supplanting Northern 
manufacturers, but in consequence of the increased con- 
sumption of manufactures generally. 

If, then—as no one, I presume, will question—the ben- 
efits which would result to the Southern planters from the 
repeal or reduction of the prohibitory duties, should be 
taken as the measure of the burthens imposed upon them 
by those duties, the committee will very clearly perceive 
that I have not estimated the burdens of the Southern 
States too highly. For it may be safely assumed that a re- 
duction of the duties Yppored upon foreign manufactures, 
with a view to the protection of the domestic, from their 
present rates to 20 per cent., would increase the annual in- 
some of the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice, at least 
¥10,000,000, taking into view the increased demand for 
these staples and their increased value, resulting from the 
And yet, even after 
this reduction, the planting States would contribute more 
than their due proportion to ‘he Federal Treasury. 

These views of the unequal action of your impost system 
upon the different sect.ons of the Union, and of the effect 
of its repeal or modification, are fully confirmed by the 
concurrent declarations o, almost every advocate of that 
system who has addressed ihe committee during this de- 
bate. They all concur in che opinion, that the adoption 
of the amendment I have offered—small as is the reduc- 
tion it proposes—would be utterly ruinous to the Northern 
manufacturers. One gentleman {Mr. Davis) has stated 
that all the mantiaciories would be razed to their founda- 
tions, and that the people of New England would have no 
resource or refuge, byt in flying to the Western wilder- 
ness, to take up their abodes among savages and wild 
beasts. Another gentleman (Mr. Denny) has said, that 
if you adopt the proposed amendment, you sweep through 
Pewnsylvania with the besom of destruction, and run 4 





ry mode of ascertaining the burden imposed by these dis- 
crilmimations, is to consider the effects which would result 
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ploughshare over Pittsburg. 
[ To be continued. } 
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tion and treason. Let Carolinians remember, that a steady 
adherence to the Union, an inflexible firmness in remon- 
strance, persevering enforcement of reason and argument, 
and a firm reliance on the returning good sense of the peo- 
ple, is the only legitimate, but certain mode of redressing 
political grievances under our free institutions ; and their 


From the Baltimore Republican. 

The Editors of the Marylandcr, apparently discusted 
with their political prospects, have turned their attention 
As a merchant, I feel some interest 
in that subject, and ask the favor of you to publish the fol- 
lowing extract from their paper of Friday, which contams 





isome commercial paradoxes which | confess myself unable 
If | was not afraid of being thought too 
'presumptuous, I would borrow Mr. Webster's pithy com- 
ment upon Mr. Clay’s speech in 1824, and call it ‘ down- 
) 

Ifthere be sense in it, my mercantile acquaintances must 
be obliged to these editors—F irst for the mnformation, that 
the reduction of duty upon articles of foreign growth, does 
not reduce the price to the consumer—and secondly, for 
their generous inference from these wise premises, that ten 
millions of dollars saved to the merchant is not an object 
Please head it in capitals, thus: 

Political Economy of the Marylander.—* Whilst on 
this subject we will make a remark on the great saving 
which it is said will result to the people from the reduction 
of the duties on Cocoa, Coffee. &c. This saving ts esti- 
Be itso. Whom will it 
The Farmer, the Mechanic, the Consumer? No. 
It will go inte the pockets of the IMPORTING MERCHANT, 
and the consumer will pay the same as at present for these 


What is the answer to the proposition— 
That it is proper to prohibit the importation of corn from 
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Authorities —Mr. Mushet, Mr. Wheatly, Monthly Ma- 
gazine, Bullion Report, Mr. ‘Tooke, Mr. Ricardo, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Governor of the Bank. 

From 1757 tll 1774, (sixteen years,) from the defective 
state of the coin, gold sold, on an average, above the mint 
price, 1} per cent.; mint price, £3 17s. 104d. sterling. 
From the recoinage of 1774 to 1777, till 1799, (twenty-six 
years,) the price of gold averaged 5, per cent. under the 
mint price. 

Froa 1757 till 1773, dollars sold at 5s. 48d. per ounce, 
or 74 per cent. above the mint price. 

From 1773 till 1797, the price of dollars was 5s. 14d. 
per ounce; equal to 5s. 34d. for standard ; being 2 per cent. 
above the mint price of 5s. 2d. per ounce, for English 
standard silver. 

In 1773, the Bank of Englaitd was prohibited from issu- 
ing notes under £20. In 1777, that restriction was re- 
moved, and notes were permitted of £10 and of £5. 

In 1797, February 25, specie payments were suspended, 
and the issue was authorized of £2 and of £1 notes. In 
1829, April 5, all the banks were required to cease issuing 
any notes under £5 sterling. 

The Puke of Wellington has stated the amount of gold 
coined in London, from 1822 till 1828, to be £28,000,000 
sterling ; of which it is estimated that 22,000,000 remain 
in circulation, together with 8,000,000 silver coins. 

Annual average coinage at Calcutta and Madras, two mil- 
lion pounds sterling. 


[To be continued. } 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


From the Virginia Adrocate. 


We entertain no fear that the high-souled chivalry and 
exalted patriotism of South Carolina, can ever be induced 
to commit any act of treason against the Republic. Warm 
and indignant they are and ever must be at meditated in- 
jury and unprovoked insult; but traitors to their country 
they never can be, under any circumstances. Roman pu- 
rity and Spartan valor prevail too much in the bosom of 
every true Carolinian, to think of that. A log rolling policy 
in our fiational legislation on the part of one section, com- 
bined with the monopolizing cupidity of another, both 
effecting a robbery of the planter, and a total prostration 
of his prosperity, may do much to elicit virtuous indigna- 
tion, but can never drive such citizens to an act of treason. 
Goaded to the quick, by persevering pertinacity, on the part 
of ““ American System” madcaps; and lieeding at every 
pore under the severe inflictions of a despotic majority in 
Congress, who can feel surprise at their impatience, intem- 
perance of language, and threats of nullification? Op- 
pression makes men mad: grievous indeed have been and 
are still their sufferings, but the noble spirit of a Carolinian 
could never assimilate itself to the baseness of a Hartford 
Convention tory. And yet this must be done before the 
nullifying doctrines can be carried out. But, immea- 
surably removed as is the soul of the South above the depth 
of infamy, to which the toryism of the last war sunk its op- 
ponents inthe North, still the imprudence of South Caroli- 
na affords infinite delight and gratification to those “ blue 
light” gentry who adored the foe as the “ bulwark of our 
holy religion,” and gravely resolved, in legislative assembly, 
that “it was unbecoming a moral and religious people to 
rejoice at our naval victories.” This fact speaks volumes, 





any foreign country that refuses to act upon a system of re- 
ciprocity with regard to British ships and goods. 

A. Reciprocity is a good thing if itcan be had. But if 
we cannot have both halves of the good thing, it is no rea- 
son why we should reject the half we may. 

Catechism of the Corn Laws. 
SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 
From the Times and Gazette. 

At a meeting of some of the citizens of Columbia, for 
the purpose of concerting a more general assembling of 
the citizens of the District, with a view to the discussion 
and more thorough understanding of the important political 
topics which engage the attention of the people of this 
State ; for the purpose of learning more fully the views of 
the candidates who propose to represent the Districtin the 
Legislature, and of exchanging opinions with citizens from 
any other parts of the State, who may favor us with their 
attendance—Chancellor Harper was called to the chair ; 
when the following resolutions were submitted by Dr. Jas. 
Davis, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the sacred compact which has united 
together the citizens of these United States as freemen, 
has been violated and disregarded. 

Resolved, 'That the obstinacy of a reckless and usurping 
majority, persisting in these wrongs, imposes on us the ob- 
ligation, due to ourselves and our posterity, to take the 
rightful remedy into our own hands. 

Resolved, As frequent public meetings, with a free and 
full discussion of the topics agitating our State, contribute 
to enlighten the citizens, and rouse them to a sense of their 
injuries—that a public meeting of the District be called, 
at Columbia, on the 26th of September next. 

Resolved, That our candidates for the State Legislature 
be requested to give on that day an expression of their po- 
litical views, and to say expressly whether they will sup- 
port or oppose a convention of the people of this State. 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to give 
all proper notices of the intended meeting, to invite our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and such other 
persons as they may think proper; and especially our im- 
mediate representative, the Hon. W. D. Martin, his Ex- 
cellency Governor Miller, and Major James Hamilton, Jr.; 
and that the chairman of this meeting be a member of that 
committee. 
Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed to 
make all other necessary arrangements. 
Resolved, That we shall be gratified by the presence of 
any citizens of any portion of our State, who may favor us 
with their attendance ; and especially candidates for the 
State Legislature. 
Committee on Invitations. 

Col. Joun Tayior, Joun G. Brown, 
Wane Hampron, Jr. Wictiam Harper. 
P. M. Burier, 

Committee of Arrangements. 
Col. E. H. Maxcy, ‘Thompson Ware, 
Jonn Mclvor, Jesse M. Howe t, 
James L. Crark, J.B. Wurre, 
James H. Tayzor, Major G. Licurner, 
Presitey Garner, James Rives, 
Jor, Tucker, Joun Frost. 








FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





and ought toadmonish the South against becoming sharers 


Columbia, S. C. Aug. 11, 1830. 


Sir: The fool hath said in his heart, “ there is no God.” 


in a political tat that brands with disgrace a party that| Take the sentence altogether, and it is an intelligible and 


despair of wiping out their foul blot, but glory in seeing’ 


harmless assertion. Strike your pen through the first mem- 
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others becoming steeped in the indelible dye of disaffec- | 
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ber of the-sentence, and it will be what is called Atheism. 
Such is the case with Mathew Carey and my prospectus. 
That prospectus contains, in full and strong language, the 
doctrine of free trade, as the only true doctrine. | But cir- 
cumstances had arisen among us to make it dubious whe- 
ther they ought not to form an exception. When | wrote 
that prospectus, we were at war with Great Britain; our 
citizens were indebted to store-keepers; our store-keepers 
to the merchants; the latter to British agents; anda Bri- 
tish interest among us was at that time paralyzing our na- 
tional efforts, and deterring our citizens from being of the 
party of their country. Onder these peculiar circumstances 
I proposed the modification of the doctrine of free trade. 
Mathew Carey cuts the prospectus in two, and thus muti- 
lated, publishes that part only ‘that appears to serve his 
This may suit his views, but whether this is 
honest or not, is another question. What may be suggest- 
ed in time of war, against.an hostile nation, is assumed by 
this writer, as having been a measure recommended by me 
throughout all the possible years of profound peace ; and 
this he does again, and again, and again, with the real 
truth staring him in the face! 

The question, however, is not whether Mathew Carey 
has quoted Thomas Cooper honestly or dishonestly ; nor 
what were the opinions of ‘Thomas Cooper formerly, or 
what are the opimions of Thomas Cooper now. Truth de- 
pends upon something more solid. The question is, whe- 
ther undera system of republican equality, taxes are to be 
imposed, not for the good of the whole, and equally upon 
all, but bearing exclusively and grievously on one section 
of the Union, for the benefit of a combination of selfish mo- 
nopolists in the other. 
our national compact? Is this a system of taxation honest- 
ly adopted for purposes truly general and national? Is 
this a means of promoting public prosperity, taxing the 
Southern successful producer, to repay and enrich a 
Northern unsuccessful speculator, who has been defective 
in common foresight and common prudence ? The South- 
ern planters, whose sales of their limited staples are threat- 
ened with annihilation in the foreign market, say, “ take, 
by any form of taxation, as much of our property as you 
want for the truly national purposes of the public treasury, 
but do not crush us with burthens so oppressive, and so 
unequal, for purposes partial, sectional, and unjust.”’ 

To us in the South, who have been driven into a full 
consideration and understanding of the nature and effects 
of the restrictive system, it is astonishing that any man’s 
ideas can be so muddled and confused as to pretend— 

That it is better for any man to pay dear, rather than 
cheaply, for the commodities he needs! 

That a nation can be enriched by taking a tax out of the 
pocket of one of its own citizens, and putting it into the 
pocket of another ! 





By fostering imprudent and unsuccessful speculations 
stead and at the expense of productive and profitable in- 
dustry ! 

That domestic industry is encouraged by prohibiting the 
produce of foreign industry, when the latter is no other 
than the former in a different shape! No American pro- 
ducer can purchase foreign produce but by American pro- 
duce; so that in all cases, a burthen upon or prohibition of 
the one, is the same onthe other! If I want a pair of 
Sheffield razors, and raise a bushel of wheat to buy them, 
you prevent my raising the wheat if you prevent my buying 
the razors. If you make me buy a pair of razors manu- 
factured in New England, of no better quality than the 
Sheffield pair, and compel me to pay two bushels of wheat 
for them, do you not rob me of one bushel of wheat for the 
emolument of the New England bungler and monopolist ? 
Is this just? Is this American equality? Is this impar- 
tiality in laying on the national burthens? Is this taxation 
for national purposes? I think no one will assert it. 
Wishing your exertions their merited success, 


I remain, &c. THOMAS COOPER. 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 
Strictures upon the ‘* Commentaries on American Law, 
by James Kent, Esq. L. L. D.” 
No. XIII. 
“ UBI LIBERTAS EST IBI PATRIA.” —F'ranklin. 

But the authority of Mr. Madison its urged by the friends 
of the tariff, as triumphantly as if Mr. Madison alone had 
formed the Constitution, or was the only one who assisted 
in its formation who had ever expressed his sentiments res- 
pecting its true interpretation. He is emphatically styled 
by them the father of the Constitution. 

But it must be recollected that Mr. Madison was not the 
sole author of the Federal Constitution. On the contrary, 
we have the indubitable authority of Mr. Luther Martin, 
of Maryland, and of Mr. Chief Justice Yates, of New York, 
for saying that Mr. James Madison was one of the most 
strenuous opposers of the Federal Constitution. Although 
after its formation he magnaniinously sacrificed his own 
private opinions to the public good, and in his numbers of 
the Federalist strongly recommended its adoption. And 
in the year 1798, we find him the zealous defender of 
State rights, and the able draughtsman of the celebrated 
Virginia resolutions. We therefore extremely regret, for 
his own reputation, that he seems by his letters to Mr. Ca- 
hel to have relapsed into his former notions of consolida- 
tion. Both Mr. Luther Martin and Chief Justice Yates 
took notes of the secret debates in the convention; which 
have since been published. Mr. Yates reports Mr. Madi- 
son to have spoken as follows on the expediency of giving 





the Federal Government a negative on State laws :—‘‘ The 
Judges of the State must give the State laws their opera- 
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tion, although the law abridges the rights of the National 
Government. How is it to be repealed? By the power 
who made it? How shall you compel them? By force? 
To prevent this disagreeable expedient, the power of nega- 
tiving is absolutely necessary. ‘This is the only attractive 





principle which will retain its centrifugal force: without 
this the planets will fly from their orbits.” 

On the periods for which Senators should be chosen, 
Judge Yates reports, “‘ Mr. Madison was for seven years.— 
Considers this branch as a check on the democracy: it can 
not therefore be made too strong.”’ On the sovereignty of: 
the States, Mr. Madison is reported to have said, “ the | 
States never possessed the essential fights of sovereignty. 
These were always vested in Congress. ‘Their voting as 
States, in Congress, is no evidence of sovereignty. The 
State ef Maryland voted by counties. Did this make the 
counties sovereign. The States, at present, are only great | 
corporations, having the power of making by-laws; and | 
these are effectual only if they are not contradictory to the| 
general confederation. ‘The States ought to be placed ~~ 
der the control of the General Government, at least as much 
so as they formerly were under the British Parliament.”— 
It is therefore preposterous to call Mr. Madison the father 
of the Federal Constitution. He was, at that time, not a 
republican. 

In what we have said, we mean not to detract in the 
smallest degree from Mr. Madison’s justly merited high re- 
putation. We regard him as an able statesman, a firm pa- 
triot, and one of the most amiable of men. Mr. Madison 
has few greater admirers than ourselves. But we are not 
willing to take any authority, however high, without a full 
and fair examination. 

Neither is Mr. Madison the only member of the conven- 
tion who has lived to see the present controversy respecting 
the right of Congress to promote domestic manufactures by 
prohibitory tariffs. On this subject we have the sentiments 
of Mr. Rufus King, Mr. Charles Pinckney, and the late 
President Jefferson. Higher authorities could not be pro- 
duced. Mr. King, in the Senate of the United States, and 
on various other occasions, uniformly and explicitly denied 
the right in Congress of imposing duties on imports for the 
purpose of promoting domestic manufactures. Mr. King 
was an active member of the convention of 1787. It is 
well known that Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, took a 
more active part in the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, than any other member of the convention. Many 
parts of the Federal Constitution were borrowed from the 
draft of a Federal Government, early submitted to the con- 
vention by Mr. Pinckney. He must, therefore, be pre- 
sumed to be as competent a judge of its true interpretation 
as any other member of that convention. Mr. Pinckney 
uniformly declared, from the time the protecting system be- 
came the subject of controversy to the period of his death, 
that it never was the intention of the framers of the Fede- 
ral Constitution to confer on the Federal Government the 
power of promoting manufactures—that a proposition to 
that effect actually failed, (as the journals of the conven- 
tion prove,) and that if such a construction had been con- 
tended for, at that time, the Constitution would never have 
received the assent of the delegates of the Southern States. 
For this opinion of Mr. Pinckney we have the indubitable 
authority of Col. Hayne, of South Carolina, who gives it 
from his own personal knowledge, and whose honor and 


veracity are beyond suspicion. SULPICIUS. 





[ COMMUNICATION. | 

Sir: Since I saw and read the article on the Monkey 
System, which you copied some weeks ago from the Geor- 
gia Jeurnal, I have become a subscriber to the Westmin- 
ster Review. I can hardly find language to express the 
gratification I have derived from reading it. ‘There is in 
all its articles on general politics, and Political Economy 
especially, a boldness, a confidence, and a fearlessness that 
can be inspired only by truth itself. The abuses of the 
English Government, the absurdities in the conduct of men 
in power, and the solemn fooleries of those who think to 
enrich the nation by restraining the free employment of 
capital and industry, by the people, according as their in- 
terest and judgment shall dictate, are exposed, in their 
naked deformity, to the utter abhorrence and detestation 
of mankind. The fundamental doctrine of the work is, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Every thing 
is brought to this test. This great principle is the corner- 
stone of all its theories—all iis reasonings—all its disqui- 
sitions, on the affairs of men, as individuals, or as a body 
politic. I wish you would make extracts frequently from 
it, for your paper ; and moreover, recommend to the friends 
of free trade to subscribe for it. Messrs. Gray & Bowen, 
of Boston, are Agents for America. ‘The London price is 
only six shillings sterling a number—24s. a year. No man 
should begrudge that sum, contributed towards the sup- 
port and circulation of a work, the leading object of which 
seems to be, to knock off the shackles which tyranny, folly, 
hypocrisy, knavery, avarice, selfishness, and sheer wick- 
edness, have combined to fasten on the human race, 

Allow me to call your attention to the article on Free 
Trade, in the number for January last. It opens with the 
celebrated illustration of the restrictive system, drawn from 
the monkeys of Exeter Change. And throughout the 
whole article the illustration is applied, in the most mas- 
terly manner, in a great variety of ways, and with the hap- 
piest general effect. You would be doing the public a 
great service to make liberal extracts from that article in 
particular. The warfare is legitimate—consecrated by 
custom, from time immemorial, though not altogether pa- 





latable to your adversary, (what. warfare is so?)—to laugh 
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your antagonist out of his nonsense, if he cannot be rea- 


soned outofit. If men will shut their eyes to the light of 
the sun, they must expect to run their heads against posts 
daily. Asan insiance of the manner in which the absurd 
dogmas of the restrictionists are hane led by the Reviewer, 
take the following. He is annihilating an article in that 
rank Tory publication, Blackwood’s Magazine. His com- 
ments are inserted in Italics. Blackwood 
the Government to | 

‘“* Promote religion [of the kind which will make men ser-' 
vile, adds the Westminster ]—protect public morals | among | 
those who are to give and not to tale |—repress vice and | 
infidelity [by setting each man to rob his neighbor, and re-| 
ligion to hoid the door|—keep the different classes of the | 
community in strict subordination to each other [that 
slaves, white and black. may continue as they are}—and 
cherish the principle, feelings, and habits, which give sta- 
bility, beauty, and happiness to society” [constituted on the 
basis that every man shall feed out of his neighbor's pot 
who can.| 

Such is the extract which the Reviewer puts to the tor- 
ture, secundum artem. The Reviewer continues thus: 

“It is not easy to imagine what possible connexion reli- 
gion can have with the question whether monkeys are best | 
fed out of each other’s pans, except as a blind. Somebody 
is to be persuaded that it is pious to be plundered. Some- 
body is to be robbed by the intervention; and somebody 
else is to get fat. This is the end-all and be-all of the 
anti-liberals’ piety. They call upon God, that they may 
take from man. They take away our means of living on 
this earth, and offer us their bill on heaven, payable to 
bearer, in return. 

“‘ Nobody believes that the system of plundering one 
tradesman to please another, can hold out much longer. It 
is right, however, to take all possible means to accelerate 
its fall. Wherever it has been tried—in England, in 
America, in France—there appears to be a general con- 
sent to come to an avowal of its folly. The means to 
hasten this, are, first, to endeavor to bring forward the 
manufacturers who are injured by the prohibition of the 
foreign trade. Thus, in France, for example, the wine 
growers are finding out that they are the people who are 
depressed by the foolish attempt to produce iron and cotton 
goods, instead of buying them from foreigners with wine. 
In the next place, to impress on men in general, the high 
degree in which they are interested in the question, in 
their character of consumers; and the certainty that if 
there is the least apparent doubt Whether they are among 
the final gainers by the monkey system or not, the truth 
is that they are enormous losers. Finally, that the people 
should speak out, and not allow themselves to be beaten 
down by the sound and fury of their opponents. ‘The sys- 
tem is only the monkey system after all, whatever may be 
the Babel of noises got up among its supporters. The Go- 
vernment is willing, but wants the aid of the public voice. 
It rests mainly with the public whether they will continue 
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to be fed out of one another's pans or not.” 

{ began, sir, with the intentién of giving you some ac- 
count, i detail, of the wonderful manner in which the 
project of raising raccoons, which I saw mentioned in 
your paper some time ago, answers all the conditions of 
the problem proposed by the ‘‘ American System.” I had 
also a design to show how catching weazels asleep, and 
taming them, would answer the conditions of the same 
problem. And, moreover, it appeared tome that some- 
thing might be said im favor of the passage of a law by 
Congress, prohibiting the owners of all drays, carts, wag- 
ons, stage coaches, gigs, sulkeys, and pleasure carriages, 
from greasing the wheels of their vehicles, respectively. 
Such a law would certainly tend greatly to promote the 
interests of the American System; for it would be carry- 
ing its principles out to their final results. These things 
must, however, be postponed for the present. 

A CONSUMER. 

Milledgeville, Geo. Aug. 3, 1830. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Editor: 1am by trade a shoemaker, and formerly 
lived in a village where I obtained a comfortable livelihood, 
by making shoes for my neighbors, each of whom followed 
some trade useful to the rest and to me. Unfortunately, 
however, I took it into my head to study political economy, 
and having got hold of some of Mathew Carey’s pamphlets, 
and some of Mr. Niles’s Registers, and some of Mr. Ctay’s 
speeches, I fell violently in love with the American Sys- 
tem, and especially with that part of it which teaches how 
advantageous and patriotic it is to be independent of fo- 
reigners. 

One day, when I was mending a pair of shoes, and ham- 
mering away upon my lapstone, a thought all at once struck 
me, that if independence was sound policy for a nation, it 
must also be sound policy for an individual. Why should 
I care, says I, for the tailor and the hatter, the baker and 
the butcher? Are they not all foreigners to me, and is not 
my buying their clothes and hats and bread and meat, en- 
couraging foreign industry? Would it not be to me a 
source of great gain to have all the services they perform, 
executed in my own house, and with my own industry! 
Should I not in that case have the satisfaction of wearing 
nothing, and of eating nothing, but what was of home pro- 
duction? And should I not save all the specie of which 
these knaves are constantly draining me? ‘The case 
appeared to me to be so clear, that I delayed no time in 
carrying my new system into operation, and I accord- 
ingly laid in a stock of cloth, and wool, and flour, and 
sheep and hogs enough to last for a year, and laughing in 
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my sleeve, thinks I, I shall now be independent of these 
rascals. Instead, therefore, of wasting my time all day im 
sticking to my last, f devoted a part of it to cutting out and 
sewing a new cout, (and a pretty botch I made of it,) ano- 
ther part in learning how to make wool assume the consis- 
tency requisite for a hat, (which for the life of me I could 
never mould into any other shape than that of Robinson 
Crusoe’s, like a sugar loaf,) and still anether part im killing 
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_and skinning a sheep, or scraping the bristles off of a shoat. 


which she did instead of 
This variety of employments was delight- 
It enabled me, as I then thought, to develope 
faculties which would otherwise have remained dormant ; 
and what was best of all, as 1 imagined, it kept me con- 
stantly occupied, so much so indeed, that I could hardiy 
furnish all my old customers with their usual supply of 
shoes, without working earlier and later than | used to do. 

A month or so passed away. I was amazingly tickled 
with this new discovery of growing rich. i thought | had 
converted my lapstone into the philosopher’s stone. | was 
determined to keep all my money at home which the hat- 
ter, the tailor, the baker, and the butcher used to get, and 
as I knew they could not do without shoes, | was quite sure 
that they would be compelled to buy of me with money. 
One day, whilst | was taking the first stitch in a new pair 
of pantaloons for myself, in conformity with my system of 
division of labor, | was called into my shop to wait upon a 
customer, and who should it be but Billy Button, the tailor. 
“I have called upon you, neighbor Strap,” says he, ‘to 
order shoes for my family, and as you have always dealt 
with me, I think it my interest to deal with you.” Thinks 
I to myself, neighbor Button has put the boot on the wrong 
leg this time, and as I wrote down his order in my book, I 
could not help thinking how micely I should drain him of 
his specie. He had hardly left the door, when who should 
pop in but Mr. Block, the hatter, who also came to order 
shoes for his family. With him, however, I was not quite 
so well satisfied, for he soon gave me to understand, that he 
would expect me to buy hats of him to an amount équal to 
his bill for shoes. The fellow had been reading some es- 
says in the Free Trade Advocate, which undertook to 
show, that if a nation cannot sell it cannot buy, and after 
my fashion, he had applied the doctrine to individuals. Af 
ter a little hemming and hawing, and screwing myself up 
to the argumentation pitch, says I, “‘ Neighbor Block, f 
have adopted in my house the American System. I make 
all my own hats.” ‘“ Your own hats!” exclaimed he, in 
amazement, ‘‘ and how long does it take you to make one?” 
*“* Exactly six days,” was my reply. ‘‘ And how many pair 
of shoes can you make im the same time?” sayshe. ‘Six 
pair,’ says i. ‘“* Now,” says he, “ do you not see that your 
American System is a humbug? I will supply you with a 
better hat for three pair of shoes.” To confess the honest 
truth, Il thought there was some force im this argument, 
but net being inclined to yield to it too soon, I retorted, 
‘“ But you see, my dear sir, how immensely I gain by the 
constant employment of my industry. Formerly, I could 
supply all my customers by working from sun-rise to sun- 
set, and had even an hour to spare in the day to read the 
newspapers ; now, I am kept hard at it from day-break to 
ten o'clock at night, and have scarcely time to swallow my 
meals. Labor, you know, friend Block,,is the source ofall 
wealth, and the more of it there 1s put into activity, the 
more wealth will of course be created.” He looked at me 
with an arch and cunning smile, and with great composure 
said to me as follows : 

“ Neighbor Strap, you say you can make six pair of shoes 
in a week, or one hat. Now I can make in a week twe 
hats, and if I were to undertake to make my own shoes, I 
could only make three pair. Now let us compare the joint 
result of our labor under the free trade system and under 
the American system. Under the former, we can between 
us make six pair of shoes and two hats. Under the latter, 
we could only make three pair of shoes and one hat.” 

The argument was irresistable. I chucked the goose 
and thimble out of the window, burnt my hat-block, called 
my wife away from the flour barrel and set her to binding 
shoe., ordered the boy to drive the sheep and hogs to the 
butcher’s, flew to my bench and took hold of a wax end 
and began to work.. And well it was that I did so, for in 
five minutes after, the butcher and baker both stepped in to 
ask, if it was true, that I had run mad, and would not want 
any more meat and bread, and to say, if that was so, they 
should not take any more shoes of me. 

And thus, Mr. Editor, was I completely cured of my 
American System fever, as all others would be, if they 
would only listen to both sides. 

Yours, truly, 


My bread | got my wife to make, 
binding shoes. 
ful to me. 
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Samuet Srrap. 
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The opinions of Mr. Mathew Carey, who has been 
more instrumental! than any other individual im this country, 
in the establishment of the Restrictive System, are entitled 
to attention. Mr. Carey is a man of great worth in private 
life, and is much esteemed in the community in which he 
resides, and consequently with those who think it a nation- 
al blessing that we are compelled to pay twice as mueh fer 
many articles of necessary consumption as we would have- 
to pay for them, if the American System of the present day 
was the same as it was in 1789, his writings are looked upon 





as almost oracular. It is on this account that we propose 
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to examine some of the positions he lays down in his “‘ New that upon no one single article manufactured or produced 
Olive Branch,” of which we publish the second number to-! in this country, if imported in American vessels, did the 


aay 
meerspersed through the essay, 


ment mode of analyzing the doctrines. 
THE NEW OLIVE BRANCH. 
4 SOLEMN WARNING ON THE BANKS OF THE 
No. il. 


Ta the Citizens of 


RUBICON, 


Nay ti}, ( ‘arodna. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens: 
{ wish it distiretly understood. that these essays make 
little or no pretensions to originality. On a subject dis- 


nm years with such zeal and ardor. it would 
rv indeed. if much new light could be shed. 


cussed for fittes 
extraordima 


| 
Should it be 


asked, why then discuss it at all ’—the an- 
swer is obvious. Arguments agaimst the protecting Sys- 


tem. refuted times without number, are presented to the 
public with as much confidence as if thev were novelties. 
and were absolutely meontrovertible. 


a retuted objection renders necessary a repetition of the 
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| Those who know most of political economy, are of opi- 
on, that fresh light is shed upon the subject every day, 
ind they by no means suppose, that a discussion of fifteen 
years has produced the eflect supposed by Mr. Carey. 
Wiat Mr. Carey calls refutations of arguments against the 
protecting system, are nothing in the world but attempts to 
rove that two and two are six, and that robbing Peter ofa 
doliar, paying Paul half a dollar, and throwing the rest into 
the sea, is a positive gain to the joint concern of Peter, 
¢ vul. & Co, | 

[ proceed to prove the want of foundation of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the tariff:— 

1. By the uninterrupted exercise of the power of protec- 
tion from the year 1789 tll the vear [82s inclusive, a pe- 
riod of forty years, during thirty-tive of which it was never 
called in quesvon. 

2. By the utterly erroneous Jogic of the argument on 
which the charge of unconstitutionality rests. 

3. By the explicit recommendations of four Presidents, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 

4. By the replies of both Houses of Congress to some of 
those recommendations. 

5. By the advocacy of the system in the Congress of 

789-90, by some of the first men this country ever pro- 
duced, among whom were some of the most enlightened of 
those that framed the Constitution, and whom it would be 
the height of absurdity to suppose ignorant of the meaning 
of the instrument they were tour months maturing. 

6. By the votes of men of high standing in the Congress 
of 1516. 

1. The uninterrupted ecrercise of the power. 


To the second act passed by the first Congress, July 4, 
1789, was prefixed an explicit annunciation of the power in 
question, im these words: 

“ Whereas it is necessary for the support of government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures, that duties 
be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported.” 

Duriag the whole period that intervened from that day 
until the year 1528, this power has been exercised in pro- 
bably from a dozen to twenty instances—and until the 
year 1824, no doubt was ever expressed on the subject by 
any of those powerful members of Congress who opposed 
many of the details of the system as jnexpedient, some of 
whom ‘were deadly hostile to it, under the idea of its being 
injurious to their constituents. 

| The roof promised under this head, has not been fur- 
nished. ‘Phe mere preamble to the act of 1789, is no evi- 
dence whatever of “the uninterrupted exercise of the 
power” of laymg duties for protection. Mr. Carey should 
have brought torward his “* probably from a dozen to twen- 
As the blind man said, we would rather 
see them than hear tell of them. But the real truth is, 


t! ‘re bs not Upoli record a single legal evide nce of the ePX- 


ty instances.” 


» of the exercise of the protecting power by Con- 
yor to Islb. 


an act, and has none of its binding effect; and that the in- 


istencs 


rT ss YT) 


OTeSS | The preamble of an act is no part of 


troduction of the words “ the encouracement and protec- 
{ of manufactures,’ in the case referred to, was not le- 
ritimate, is proved by the fact, that when that act was re- 
vised in 1790, they were expunged, and have never since 
j thea f pepe OFaAMCE Ih ani law, title. or pre amble. So 
ivr, therefore, from this circumstance proving pgescriptive 
rity, as supposed by Mr. Careg, it proves the very re- 

yers it proves that an Improper and unconstitutional, but 
we think inadvertent phrase had been employed, and lest 
it might be subsequently assumed, as authority, it was blot- 


ted outat the earliest possible moment. ‘That we are right 
in this conjecture, will, we think, be admitted by any un- 
_ who will advert to what were the rates of 
He will there see, that upon 


woollen goods, the duty was fixed at 5 per cent., upon cot- 


prejudiced man 


duty established by that act. 


ton goods at 5 per cent., upon hardware 5 per cent., upon 
iren 74 per cent., upon paper of all kinds 7} per cent., 
upon glass 10 per cent., upon gunpowder 10 per cent., and 


Our comments will be found in the form of notes, | duty exceed 10 per cent. 


Now, cannot any one see, that 


as bemg the most conve-!at the period referred », the difference in the cost of pro- 


| duction abroad and at home, arising from our limited popu- 
| lation, limited capital, and abundance of fertile lands on 
the seaboard, which rendered agriculture and commerce 
more profitable branches of business than manufactures, 
and kept up the price of labor, was so great, that a duty of 
5, 74, or even LO per cent., must have been a mere drop in 
the bucket? There is no man, who examines this subject, 
and reflects, that, notwithstanding the great approximation 
te equality in some of these particulars which has taken 





‘place in latter times, duties of 30, 50, and 100 per cent. 
i . . ; . 
‘hardly answer the purpose of excluding foreign commodi- 
| ties, but must be convinced that protection was not the ob- 


| . . ’ a . . ‘. 
ject of the law of 1789; and we are satisfied, that if Mr. 


Every repetition of| Webster had examined the subject, he would not have 


hazarded his judgment as a sound reasoner upon so flimsy 


c foundation as he did, by quoting, in his speech on the 


public lands, last winter, this preamble, as a proof that the 
encouragement of manufactures was one of the designs of 
that act. 

But why, it may be asked, was the phrase introduced by 
the committee who reported the bill? The answer is plain. 
It was the first act for raising a revenue passed by the new 
Government. The people were jealous of the powers of 
Congress, and understood so well that duties on imported 
goods were taxes upon their industry, that the greatest 
caution was requisite, in order not to alarm the tax payers 
by the magnitude of their burthens. It was even requisite, 
whilst the saddie was preparing for their backs, to coax 
them to stand still, by all sorts of honied phrases. The 
preamble was intended as an address to the various inter- 
ests which were to be consulted. The body of the farmers 
were to be told that when they paid one cent a pound duty 
on brown sugar, 2} cents on coffee, 6 cents per bushel on 
salt, five per cent. on the woollen cloths, blankets, and 
baizes, that were to keep them warm, 7} per cent. on iron, 
out of which their ploughshares and other agricultural 
implements were made, and 10 per cent. on the gunpowder 
required for the blowing of rocks or the shooting of game, 
that this was “ for the support of Government.” The rich 
capitalists and public creditors found in cities amongst the 
mercantile classes, when they paid on Madeira wine 18 
cents per gallon, on brandy and Jamaica spirits 10 cents 
per gallon, on loaf sugar 3 cents per lb., on hyson and im- 
perial tea 20 cents per |b., on broadcloths 5 per cent., on 
looking-glasses and China 10 per cent., on muslins and 
silks 5 per cent., and on beaver hats 7} per cent., were to 
understand that it was “ for the discharge of the debts of 
the United States ;” and in order to quiet the mechanics 
and manufacturers, under the load, light as it was, they 
were to be humbugged (literally humbugged) with the idea 
that these paltry duties were for ‘‘ the encouragement *jad 
protection of manufactures.” 

We have said above, that the introduction of the term 
last quoted in the preamble referred to, was inadvertent. 
By this we mean, that the sense of which it was suscepti- 
ble, as implying the existence in Congress of a substantive 
power to enact protecting laws, was not referred to at the 
moment. In laying duties for purposes of revenue, few 
people would doubt the power to select those articles of 
manufacture the encouragement of which would be indi- 
rectly promoted by a duty ; and it was, doubtless, in refer- 
ence to this indirect protection, that the phrase was em- 
ployed. ‘Thus if a certain amount were required by Go- 
vernment for its support, or to pay its debts, a law to raise 
the necessary revenue, which should impose higher duties 
upon iron, glass, cotton and woollen fabrics, than upon 
olive oil, wines, teas, and coffee, might very well be said to 
be a law encouraging and protecting manufactures, and in 


the act of 1789. 

That we are right in-this view of the subject, we think 
will appear from another consideration, which is, that in 
the second act imposing duties, not only was “‘ the encou- 


ragement and protection of manufactures” 


not assigned as 
one of the objects of that law, (which, let it be observed, 
increased the duties, and thereby rendered the inditect pro- 


tection more eflicient,) but it was even omitted in a man- 


positive terms, that such encouragement and protection 
were not intended. These are the words of the preamble: 

Whereas by an act entitled “An act for laying a duty on 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into the United 
States,’ divers duties were laid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise so imported, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures: 
and whereas the support of government and the discharge of the 
said debts render it necessary to increase the said duties: Be it 





enacted, &c. 


this sense we are persuaded it was used in the preamble of 


ner as declaratory as possible without the employment of 


Now, from this it is plain, that if the first act was in any 
degree designed for the direct protection of manufactures, 
the increase of the duties by the second act, was with no 
such design, for that increase is expressly declared to have 
been “ for the support of Government and the discharge of 
the said debts.” 
indication of such design, it being simply declared to be 
“ An act making provision for the payment of the debts of 
the United States.” 
the design of the law-makers than is here afforded, we 
should be glad if Mr. Carey would bring it forward ; and we 
think there is not a single individual of the manufacturers 


Nor do we find in the title of the act any 


If better evidence cap be adduced of 


now protected by the American System, who would not 
laugh outright at any one who should talk of protecting his 
particular branch of business by duties of 5, 74, or 10 per 
cent., either at this day, or at any former period. 

In examining the history of our revenue laws, one can- 
not but be reminded of the cautious movements of a horse- 
Young Bucephalus with 
great difficulty can be haltered; next he must have a bit 
put in his mouth; and after that, a saddle upon his back. 


jockey, when breaking a colt. 


flis master then prepares to mount him, but he must be 
The first day, he can 
be rode only 5 miles, the next day 74, the following day 


soothed and coaxed to stand still. 


10, and by the time that he can stand a 12} or 15 miles 
journey, his master has got him so well curbed, and him- 
self so well seated, that he can get 20, 30, 50, 75, and even 
100 miles out of him. It is true, that at times he will get 
the stud, and will be disposed to kick, but the remedy in 
that case, is to reconcile him to his burthen, by patting him 
and if that will 


‘ ) 


on the neck and calling him “ poor fellow, 
not do, he must be flogged into submission. 

We have shown, that our earliest law-makers were obiig- 
ed to cajole the sovereign people, in order to reconcile 
them to taxes, of 5, 73, and 10 per cent. by a parti-colored 
preamble. A reference to a subsequent period will show, 
that another ellort was requisite to overpower the hostility 
of the country folks who lived at a distance from the sea- 
hoard, to an increase of the load. Many of them had pro- 
bably taken up the notion, that the existing duties were 
suiliciently onerous, and sufficiently productive of revenue 
for the support of the Government, and the discharge of the 
public debt, and could no longer be operated upon by mere 
appeals to a sense of public justice. Accordingly we find 
that a new modus operandi was deemed requisite, and the 
act of May 2, 1792, which increased the duties still far- 
ther, contained language addressed to the fears of the 
people. They were to have their dread of the Indians 
brought in, to subminister to the wants of the Government, 
and accordingly, to that act was affixed this ezpressire ti- 
tle, which would have suited much better for an act to au- 
thorize the recruiting of a regiment, than for one ievying a 
tax of millions upon the industry of the people: “ Ax act 
for raising a further sum of money for the protection of the 


frontiers, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” 


Who can look at this title, without seeing that the mem- 
bers of Congress of 1792 were afraid to call things by their 
right names, for fear the people would rebel agaist ‘he 
growing taxation? If there are any such, let theth exa- 
mine the body of the law, and they will have their doubts 
removed. By the 4th section, an increase was made of 24 
per cent. upon all articles then chargeable with 5, and as 
this class of goods embraced many articles of necessary 
clothing, such as blankets, flannels, baizes, cloths, and 
other manufactures of wool, to render it palatable, it was 
found necessary to declare in the law, that ‘that additional 
duty should only continue for two years, when it wa. per- 
fectly well known that the support of the Governmer.. and 
the discharge of the debts would just as imperiously de- 
mand its continuance, as it would the continuance of any 
other duty. It is needless to say, that the pledge was not 
redeemed, and that no advalorem duty was ever after reduc- 
ed to five per cent. | 

II. Erroneous logic of the objection. 

At the expiration of thirty-five years, a new light sprung 
up on the subject. Colonel Hamilton, in the session of 
I823—4, presumed he had discovered the unconstitution- 
elity of the tariff, on finding that a proposition brought for- 
ward in the federal convention to authorize Congress to 
encourage manufactures by ‘‘ bounties,” had been rejected 
—and as bounties and protecting duties produce the same 
effect, ergo, a duty for protection was a bounty ! and the 
rejection of the proposed power of granting bounties clear- 
ly implied a similar rejection of protecting duties! 

That Col. Hamilton is a man of transcendant talents— 
that he stands in the front rank among the highly-gifted 
men in a State which appears to have produced more citi- 
zens of that stamp in proportion to its population than any 
other State in the Union, is beyond all doubt. But men 
as great as he, in other countries and in other ages, have 
erred—and I trust I shall make it appear that he has egre- 
giously erred in this case—and I have no doubt that sober 
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minds, uninflamed by the effervescence that prevails at the | 


man as Col. Hamilton could have formed’ such a conclu- 
jon, in Opposition to the overwhelming mass of contrary 
testimony, and still more, that he and his friends are pre- 
pared to jeopard the peace of the country, the permanence 
of the Union, and every thing near and dear to man in the 
social State, on such untenable and to excrte as 
they have done, to judge by many of the recent toasts,* as 
dire a rancor amon? their citizens those of the 
middie and Eastern 
ants of hostile ngtions 

This logic Lo destroy precision in languace. It 
cannot be sustained. The question might be submitted to 
a committee of the first philologists in the British dominions, 
or in the United States, and it would be 
mously by the whole of them. If 
bounty, 
then we 


grounds, 


against 


states, as prevails between the imbiabit- 


OM 
pA 


scouted unanti- 
a protecting duty be 
effects as 


' De ek bo | , 
ang acamect a horsee—a 


~ 


xiuces the same a hounty, 


a camel. 


because if pre 
might call a horse 


h—a ¢ ome 





ition : 
South, will be astonished how it was possible that such a | adapted to our circumstances, &c. 


pital to internal manufacturing improvements. 
of this conversion is daily 


to foster. our Pe he ries ; aad protect wekneificenses 
are the landmarks by 
which to guide ourselves in all our relatioris.”’ 
From Mr. Jefferson's Message of I=O0s: 
corm . : 
Ihe situation into 
has umpelled us to apply 


which we have been thus forced. 


“ portion of our industry and ca-! 


‘The extent ! 
and little 
formed and 


materials and 


increasing doubt ré ~| 


mains that the establishments 


under the aus pices of cheaper 


for thine. will] 


subsiste nce. 3 


the freedom of labor from taxation with us, and prote ( ting | 
duties and prohibitions, become permanent.” | 
. . } * af 
Extract from the Message of Mr. Mad: Nov. SISETL: 
‘ ‘ - } : ee ' 
se portion of your deliberations cannot but be we i] be- 
stowed on tive Hist ana Ula poi y O1 uring toou! Thath= j 
ufactures the success they have attained, and are still at-| 
taining, under the infiuence of causes not permanent 
Extract from the Message of Mr. Madison. Dee. 5. PS15:} 
‘“‘ Under circumstan iving poweriul impulse to man-| 


— ---- _—— —-+—- —_—- -- — = —- —~——~—= a 


were doubled on account of the war. fos’ the mcrease of 


the revenue. 
Nir. Jefferson, in 1802, when he recommended the aA 


tection of “‘ manufactures ad: ipte cd to our circumstances,’ 


and the maimtenance of ** commerce and navigation,”’ could 


have had no wish to see the duties raised trom the low rates 


| 


as to his declaration in ISOS. it is re- 


7 7 } | 
of that periog: and 


certs a fact that no ene could 


idispute, that manutactures would become perinan hit, 4b 
te » | - . + . r "| 1. ‘ | + . : '? - , 

aidea by protecting auties ana Dronotions, without CiVving 

iny Open to the expediency of such a course, one way 

or the other. We are not a little surpr! ced that Mr. Cars _ 

, Hy s° » 

Wo !t Tf) nmlot eEXan pre | tine i ieltt hia | Oy} Vir. Jef- 

| 1 

erson. s plait c Dp nmawe to] nd SO llitie advance ic by 

heiT ' i mbhiaet ' moe reat etiavte <yererry “ricl . »Bfs 

Phbtil tia i sti (tL Qi tu it : i Live \ 1 bik, atiaa Wwe doubt 
? , . ° - 

e troubdie of examining the 


royt Fi ° 7. i ; ; 
11G3t | it any on Wild wri take th 
° 


~ } ] } " ‘if a' “at . 
stage coacha phieton and @ phweton a stave coac ufacturing industry, it has made amone us a progress, and | . bat 5, ind ten times as much im favor of 
. , . . we : : . ; 
mon dwelling house a pal ice, and a palace a common exhibited an eniciency., whica ju tHiy eieyr. ft t iaift ft 
7. 1; — — rvs | ~~ } ; » . i ‘ ‘ . . ; 4 ae } ,7 " tir. ? ‘ } —- rears " co i . . . , : 
dwelling house a merehaint ve Cl i lun Of War, and protection not more than is due toti re pt ne citize iS | iy Ss rity is ft firet that is admitted to 
man of war a merchant vessel—for, in the first ®ase, both | whose interests are now at stake, it wil! come. at an eariy |; ; ' 
‘ sed ok ‘ . / ~ tbe avows y in gavor of protecting rnmanutactures. in sil 
. j i ‘ i i : Fi bad ‘ . 
animals are beasts of burden—in thie ‘ond, DOT Veil ae Teay, not only sale ; FTainst occasional ¢ ipetitions trom . , . } 
y , . } ‘ — ne > a - - } . wever, ! ‘ t be cons ne more than re- 
serve for the conveyance oft nersons—tn the thir . both | abroad—! uf a souree of ——s wealili, adiiti CVOCT ol ex] ole a 
| y } } * | «e 7 ' : ~Peree y } ; =] FT i 
buildings serve a ibitations for human beings—and im {ternal commerce. ” In selecting the branches more | CO™! . f UP existing low duties, and 
the fourth, both are formed for navigating the seas | especiall entitied to public patronage, a preference is ob-! it 1 vot until IS15 he became the decided advocate of-a 
' . . ‘ 
. : ‘ : . mm : : } } 4 } ‘ A : : : ’ 
Considering the splendid talents of Col. Ha , this | viously claimed by such as will relieve 1 United States | tariff which is from ri ose who had by“ cir- 
kind ot logic was not to have been expected amt nit. lt from a dependence on for in supple S, evel t to Cas-| ‘unistan swine 4 a to marmoifacturing i 
: ° ‘ PCUMSIANCeCS Liviliy Ppuwe»°rkh Mmiptlise tO Mamiacturing ite 
belongs to barristers of a different cle who are not to be |wal failures. for articles necessary to detence hie ‘ : 
1. ; +) } - t ‘ : peen Grawh mto that pursuit. Mir. Vionroe put- 
mentioned the same di ly of the week with Col. Ila niiton. teonnected with tie pritnary nis O1 i’ ~ At Wiilj . ; 
| « . r " Yr j 4 . ¥ : 
lhe ; additional ré ymendation of 7 C1 SiN e po é rece sO it aoes not apperr 
[Surely Mr. Carey does not consider the “ erroneous Jo- | 4“ additions : engsag. 0! aeons B é ig ’ PI 
- - . 'tures, Where the materiais for them are cxtensively drawn { Uiat Mr. Crawiord was in favor of protection, except so far 
ric ol the objec ron made to the tarifi policy upon Consti- |. ' /' = ;, . _— 
' ' . . ‘ ' ‘from our agricuiture, and consequ PRULY mirt and insure as it couid ** be qone consistehtiy with the ceneral interests 
tufiona grounds y the Southern Sta as proved, be- | eee eo SS eS ee eee ~~ oe = re P a ae ore ea 
i vey. ito that great pitta O18 bedi ial pro pert yoann itis erce nce} of the nation. which he well Krew couid never be by pcr ry 
cause Col. Hamilton did not in his opinion e@stadiish the lan encouragement W cannot tail to be rewarded.” Des ; “i os 
. : . . } -m is . - + clit at thus ; appea irs. tial prior to ISIS. oO Executi e 
fact, that encouragement by protection and by bounties is From the Message of President Mouroe, Dec. IS19: oo f a a} 
ESSE Be ' —-. . lopimion has been quoted in support of the constitutionalit 
the same thing. ‘This is too easy a way to slide by an im- “Tt is deemed of portance to encourage our Gomestic | f | “he . /; : y 
= : ’ : ° _ rAS . rhint anne : : -} = i+Oriaws inv sing Clormous ¢ tie s for the direcé protection 
: ; ufacture s. In what manner tne e\ yhnich we have re » = . — 
portant question, an ! we think th: il pouring cold water | Man ‘ ' 


down people’s backs, as Mr. Carey has profusely done in | 
this 8 

The people of the South say that the Government of the | 
United States is a government of limtted and specified 
powers—that “all powers not delegated to the United 


section, will not be taken as argument. 


States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, 
ple”—that the power to lay duties for the protection of ma- 
nufactures is no where granted in the Constitution—and 
that as far as the intention of the majority of those who 
formed it, can be collected from the proceedings im conven- 
tion, it was a power expressly intended not to be granted. 
To refute the arguments by which these propositions have 
been sustained by Mr. Jefferson, in the Kentucky resolu- 
tions of 1799, and in numerous letters; by Mr. Madison, 
in the Virginia resolution of 1798-9; by various State pa- 
pers issued by the Legislatures of Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi ; by some of the most enlightened 
statesmen in both Houses of Congress; and by hundreds 
of essays which have appeared in the South, within the last 
seven years, a simple reference to the speech of a single in- 
dividual is not sufficient. As to the difference between a 
protection by high duties, and by bounties, we agree with 
Mr. Carey, that it is very great. A bounty is a mere tax 
levied upon tl people for the support of a few individuals, 
and the public only loses the amount of the bounty. But 
protection by high duties is a tax upon the people for ten 
times the amount which would be called for under a sys- 
tem of bounties, and we should therefore call it very sound 
logic, to infer from the rejection by the convention of a 
proposition to afford encouragement to manufactures by 
bounties, that an encouragement by high duties was never 
intended to be granted. The rejection of the minor power, 
is clearly a rejection of the major. The rejection of the 
Maysville road bill, which in Congress went by the nick- 
name of the buffalo calf, was never doubted by any one as 
fantamount to a rejection of the buffalo itself. ] 


Til. Presidential Recommendations. 

General Washington's speech to Congress, of January 
11, 1790, declares— 

“That the safety and interest of a free people require 
that Congress should promote such manufactures as tend 
to render them independent of others for essential, particu- 
larly military supplies. 

“ The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and man- 
ufactures, by all proper means, -will not, I trust, need re- 
commendation.” 

Again—His speech of December, 1796, explicitly holds 
out the same doctrine : 

“Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, di- 
rected their attention to the encouragement of manufac- 
tures. The object is of too much importance not to insure 
a continuance of these efforts m every way which shall 
appear eligible.” 

Mr. Jefferson, in his message of 1802, states, that— 

“To cultivate peace; maintain commerce and naviga- 

* In Charleston. By Lieut. Rogers. “South Carolina. Hatred 
and war to her oppressors.” 


At Barnwell Court-house. By Dr. Trotti. “ The mph re oe 
have taken our gold and silver. We offer them our powder and 


are reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 


adverted to, may be reme died, and how it may be practica- 
ble in other re spects to afford them lurtier encouragement. 
paying due regard to the other great interests of the na- 
tion, is submitted to the wisdom of Congress.” 

From the same, Dec. 3d, 1822 

“Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrine 
in favor of unrestricted commerce, provided all nations 
would concur in it, and it was not liable to be interrupted 
by war, which has never occurred, and cannot be expect- 
ed, that there are strong reasons applicable to our situation 
and relations with other countries, which impose on us the 
obligation to cherish and sustain our manufactures.” 

From the same, Dec. 1823: 

“ Having communicated my views to Congress, at the 
commencement of the last session, respecting the encour- 
agement which ought to be given to our manufactures, and 
the principle on which it should be founded, I have only to 
add, that those views remain unchanged, and that the pre- 
sent state of those countries with which we have the most 
immediate political relations, and greatest commercial in- 
tercourse, tends to coafirm them. Under this impression, 
I recommend a review of the tariff, for the purpose of af- 
fording such additional protection to those articles which 
we are prepared to manufacture, or which are more imme- 
diately connected with the defence and independence of 
the country.” 

To these presidential recommendations let me add that 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, W. H. Crawford, Esq. 
from his Report, December, 1519. 

“Tt is believed that the present is a favorable moment 
for affording efficient protection to that increasing and im- 
portant interest, if it can be done consistently with the ge- 
neral interest of the nation.” 


[General Washington's sentiments in 1790, were taken 
from Adam Smith, an author with whom we should not be 
disposed to quarrel. ‘That writer admits two circumstan- 
ces, that in his opinion -would justify a Government in re- 
sorting to import duties for protection: 1, When a particu- 
lar branch of industry is necessary to the public security, 
and the external supply cannot be safely reckoned upon. 
On this account, a Government may very wisely prohibit 
the import of gunpowder, if such prohibition be necessary 
to set the powder mills at home im activity ; for it is better 
to pay somewhat dearer for so essential an article, than to 
run the risk of being unprovided in the hour of need. 2, 
Where a similar commodity of home produce is already 
saddled with an excise, for otherwise the foreign article 
might be cheaper than the domestic, and thus defeat the 
tax. It must be observed, however, that the President 
was not specific as to the means of promoting manufic- 
tures. He certainly recommended no increase of the du- 
ties of that day ; and when he recommended “‘ the advance- 
ment of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all 
proper means,” he could not possibly have intended that 
the latter was to be built up upon the ruins of the two for- 
mer. His language, in 1796, could have had no refer- 
ence but to the encouragement tndirectly afforded by the 
duties of that day, laid for purposes of revenue, none of 
which exceeded 15 per cent. ad valorem, except upon 
coaches and looking glasses ; or, if it had, it was regarded 
by Congress as extra-official, for no change in the duties 





of manufactures 

‘ LV. 
Extract from the reply of th: 
General Washington, Jan. L790: 
“ Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, forming the 
basis of the wealth and strength of our contederated repub- 
lic, must be the frequent subject of our deliberations, and- 
shall be advanced by all the proper means in our power.” 

Extract from the reply of the House of Representatives— 

“We concur with you in the sentiment that “ agricul- 
ture, commerce, , and manufactures, are entitled to legisla- 
tive protec ‘tion.’ 

Extract from the reply of the Senate to the speech of 
General Washington, Dec. 1796— 

“The necessity of accelerating the establishment of cer- 
tain useful branches of manufactures, by the intervention 
of legislative aid and protection, and the encouragement 
due to agriculture, by the creation of boards, (composed of 
intelligent individuals,) to patronize this primary pursuit of 
society, are subjects which will readily engage our most 
serious attention.” 

[The replies to the President’s speech of the two 
Houses of Congress, in 1790, no more furnish evidence of 
a legislative opinion in favor of high duties, than such re- 
plies would do at the present day, if given in answer to a 
fresh petition of the manufacturers; and we will leave it to 
Mr. Carey’s candor to say, whether he would consider 
either of them as favorable to his cause. The reply of the 
Senate of 1796, is not so equivocal, but as nobody dreamt 
at that day, of duties of 30, 50, 75, and 100 per cent. no 
inference can be drawn of any expression of opinion, fa- 
vorable to such a tariff as we have had since 1824, the ex- 
orbitancy and unequal operation of which, is what has 
thrown the country into its present state of excitement. } 


V. Advocacy of the System by the Congress of 1789-90. 


Mr. Madison “ moved to Jay an impost of eight cents on 
all beer imported. He did not think this would be a mon- 
oply, but he hoped it would be such an encouragement ag 
to induce the manufacture to take deep root in every State 
in the Union.” Lloyd's Debates of Congress, Vol. 1, p. 65. 

The same—‘* The States that are most advanced in 
population, and ripe for manufactures, ought to have their 
particular interests attended to in some degree. While 
these States retainec the power of making regulations of 
trade, they had the power to protect and cherish such in- 
stitutions. By adopting the present Constitution, they 
have thrown the exercise of this power into other hands ; 
they must have done this with an expectation that those 
interests would not be neglected here.”—Idem, p. 24. 

The same.—‘ There may be some manufactures which, 
being once formed, can advance towards perfection with- 
out any adventitious aid ; while others, for want of the fos- 
tering hand of government, will be unable to go on at all. 
Legislative attention will therefore be necessary to collect 
the proper objects for this purpose.”—Idem, p. 26. 

Mr. Clymer “‘ did not object to this mode of encourag- 
ing manufactures, and obtaining revenue, by combining 
the two objects in one bill: he was satisfied that a politi- 
cal necessity existed for both the one and the other.’’—-[dem, 

31. 

Mr. Clymer “ hoped gentlemen would be disposed to 
extend a degree of patronage to a manufacture [steel] 
which a moment’s reflection would convince them was 
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Senate to the speech of 





on manufactures was made from 1794 to 1812, when they 


highly deserving protection.” —Idem, p. 69. 
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Mr. Carroll “ moved to insert window and other glass: 
a manufacture of this article was begun in Maryland, and 
attended with considerable success. Ifthe legislature was 
to grant a small encouragement, it would be permanently 
established:’’—Idem, |. 4. 

Mr. Wadsworth—* By moderating the duties, we shall 
obtain revenue, and give that encouragement to manufac- 
tures which is intended.”’—Idem, p. 128. 

Mr. Ames “thought this a useful and accommodating 
manufacture, [nails] which yielded a clear gain of all it 
sold for, but the cost of the material; the labor employed in 
it would be thrown away probably in many instances. * * * 
He hoped the article would remain in the bill.”—Idem, 
me s 
The sance.—* The committee were already informed of 

flourishing situation of the manufacture, [nails] but 
they ought not to join the gentleman trom South Carolina, 
(Mr. Tucker.) in concluding that it did not therefore de- 
serve legislative protection ; he had no doubt -but the com- 
mittee 1 concur in laying a small protecting duty in| 
favor of this manufacture.’’—Idem, p. 82. 

Ur. Fitzsimons “ was willing to allow a small duty, be- 
eause it conformed to the policy of the States who thought 
it proper in this manner to protect their manufactures." — 
idem, p. 83. 

he same-—*‘ It being my opinion that an enumeration 
of articles will tend to clear away difficulties, I wish as 
many to be selected as possible ; for this reason [ have pre- 
pared myself with an additional number : among these are 
some calculated to encourage the productions of our 
country, and protect our infant manufactures.”—Idem, 
p. 17. 

Mr. Hartley.—* Vf we consult the history of the ancient 
world, (Europe, ] we shall see that they have thought pro- 
per for a long time past to give great encouragement to 
establish manufactures by laying such partial duties on the 
importation of foreign goods as to give the home manufac- 
tures a considerable advantage in the price when brought 
to market. * * * I think it both politic and just, that the 
fostering hand of the General Government should extend 
to all those manufactures which will tend to national utility. 
Our stock of materials is, in many instances, equal to the 
greatest demand, and our artisans sufficient to work them 
up, even for exportation. In those cases, I take it to be 
the policy of every enlightened nation to give their manu- 
facturers that degree of encouragement necessary to per- 
fect them, without oppressing the other parts of the commu- 
nity; and under this encouragement, the industry of the 
manufacturer will be employed to add to the wealth of the 
nation.”—Idem, p. 22. 

Mr. White‘ In order to charge specified articles of 
manufacture so as to encourage our domestic ones, it will 
be necessary to examine the present state of each through- 
out the Union.”—Idem. p. 19. 

Mr. Bland {of Va.]“ thought that very little revenue was 
likely to be collected from the importation of this article 
[beef;] and.as it wasto be had im sufficient quantities 
within the United States, perhaps a tax amounting toa pro- 
hibition would be proper.”—Idem, p. 66. 

Mr. Bland “informed the committee that there were 
mines opened in Va. capable of supplying the whole of the 
United States; and if some restraint was laid on importa- 
tion of foreign coal, those mines might be worked to advan- 
tage.”’—Idem, p. 97. 

Mr. Boudinot.—* I shall certainly move for it, [the arti- 
cle of glass,] as [ suppose we are capable of manufacturing 
this as well as many of the others. In fact, it is well 
known, that we have and can do it as well as most nations: 
the materials being almost all produced in our country.” — 

idem, p. 28. 
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The same.—“ Let us take then the resolution of Con- 


gress in 1783, and make it the basis of our system, adding 
only such protecting duties as are necessary to support the 


Manufactures established by the Legislatures of the Manu- 


facturing States.” —Idem, p. 34. 
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taken from the « 
act of August 10, 1790, referred to above, altering the 
law of 1789. 
teen individuals of the sixty-five who composed the Con- 


/mate and constitutional purposes. | 
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lebates which preceded the passage of the 


They are at best but the opinions of thir- 
therefore be considered a¥ such, 
evidence of a legislative opinion as was pronounced 


by a majority of that body, in rejecting from the title and 
preamble to the act, every term which could be capable of 


gress, and cannot, 


being construed as such an opinion _in favor of protecting 
and encouraging manufactures. But, independent of this, 
it can readily be seen, that the only protection spoken of 
during this debate, had reference to the indirect operation 
of the law; and had our manufacturers been content with 
the same sort of indirect protection, they would always 
have found in the country a feeling to sustain them, as was 
found in 1816, when capital and labor had been drawn 
into pursuits by the operation of laws designed for legiti- 


Vi. 
That Mr. Lowndes was equal in point of talents to Col. 
Hamilton—that he was as fully able to decide correctly on 
the spirit and meaning of the Constitution—that he was as 
sacredly and scrupulously exact in the observance of his 
solemn oath to support that strument—and that he was 
as feelingly alive to the rights and interests of the South, 
and as zealous to protect them, as Col. Hamilton, Col. 
Hayne, or Mr. Cheves, will not be questioned by the most 
partial friend of those gentlemen; and if | prove that this 
‘Telemon Ajax of Southern rights, was in favor of the pro- 
tecting system, it ought to make Col. Hamilton pause in his 
career, and review and correct his opinions on the subject. 
The highest rate of protection ever afforded to Ameri- 
can manufactures, previously to the tariff of 1828, was that 
which subjected all coarse cottons below 25 cents a square 
yard, to a duty of 25 per cent. on the assumed cost of 25 
cents. 
On the 6th of April, 1816, a motion was made by Mr. 
Tucker, to strike out this clause, which, had it succeeded, 
would have prevented the success of that all-important man- 
ufacture, coarse cotton goods, which has conferred somuch 
advantage on the country, and afforded such an excellent 
market for our cotton. ‘lhe motion was rejected by a very 
decisive majority—82 nays, 51 yeas. 
South Carolina had eight members in that Congress, of 
whom six, viz: John C. Calhoun, John J. Chappell, Wil- 
liam Lowndes, William Mayrant, Henry Middleton, and 
William Woodward, Esgqs. voted in favor of this high duty, 
which, according to the first cost, varied from 25 to 100 per 
cent.—and probably averaged at least 75.* Messrs. Cal- 
houn, Mayrant, and Crawford, went further. They voted 
that the minimum should be fixed at 30 cents the square 
yard. 
So far as regards Mr. Lowndes, this vote is conclusive. 
But there is still further testimony from the National Intel- 
ligencer—and let me observe, en passant, that at that time 
‘the debates were taken down very briefly, so that they do 
not furnish any of the details of the luminous speeches of 
this gentleman. The notice of the course he steered is 
very brief, but sufficiently explicit to show that he was an 
advocate of the protecting system, on this most latitudinari- 
an feature—of course at daggers’ points with Mr. Ham- 
ilton. 
‘Mr. Lowndes entered into an ample and particular de- 
fence of the system reported, on the subject of cottons, by 
the Committee of Ways and Means.”—National Intelli- 
gencer, March 22, 1816. 
‘“« Mr. Lowndes observed, that he believed the manufacture 
of Woollens, and particularly of Blankets, required a decid- 
ed present encouragement.”—Idem, March 27, 1816. 
I well know the bias under which every man labors in 
favor of a cause which he advocates, as well as the facts 
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Wr. Sinnichkson “ declaretl himself a friend to this manu- 
facture, [beer,] and thought if the duty was laid high 
erough to effect a prohibition, the manufacture 
ease, and of consequence the price would be 


iv; 


lessened. 


would in- 


and arguments by which he supports it—and therefore J 
|may greatly overrate the force of those I here advance. 
' 


But making all due allowance for this bias, I'am inexpressi- 
»| bly deceived, if the above evidence in favor of the consti- 





admissible. It is this, that if he can prove that Mr. 
Lowndes in 1816, consented to a duty on coarse cotton 
goods, of 64 cents per square yard, when the cotton manu- 
facture had been so little aided by machinery that no fa- 


bric could be produced at less than 20 or 25 cents per 
square yard, it will be fully established that Col. Hamilton, 
in 1830, is not justifiable in complaining of a duty of 8% 
cents upon the same fabric, now produced at 6 to 10 cents 
per square yard; Or, that because Mr. Lowndes did not 
raise a constitutional objection in 1816, against a duty 
which upon woollens did not exceed 2 per cent., and 
upon cottons did not extend beyond 314 per cent., it is 
not lawful for Col. Hamilton, in 1830, to raise a constitu- 
tional objection against a duty upon the same articles 
which range, upon the former from 45 to 225 per cent., 
and upon the latter from 25 to 175 per cent. [See Free 
Trade Advocate, Vol. I, p. 119, Vol. Il, p. 40, for the 
progressive duties on cotton and woollen goods, from 1789 
to 1829.) ‘This sort of reasoning we hold to be no reason- 
ing at all, Had Mr. Lowndes lived, he would beyond all 
doubt have viewed this question as the other eminent men of 
South Carolina have done. An appeal was made to their 

feelings of generosity and high-mindedness, in 1816, by 

the individuals who had been drawn into manufactures by 

the high prices of the war; and to the impulse of magnani- 

mity they yielded, and they are now told, that because 

they acted at that time with liberality to a thousand of their 

fellow citizens, they are now inconsistent if they do not 

act with twice the liberality to ten times the number, who 

have no such claims. 

But what, after all, was it that Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Cal- 

houn, and the other four gentlemen named, were guilty of, 

in voting for the tariffof 1816? Was it a pledge that they 

would agree at any subsequent period to increase the du- 

Was it even a pledge that the duties fixed by that 

law should be permanent! Not atall. The very act bears 
upon its face evidence of its character of a temporary mea- 
sure of protection, declaring as it does expressly that the duty 

of 25 per cent. upon cotton and woollen goods, was only to 
continue for three years, and at the expiration of that term 
was to be reduced to 20 percent. The South Carolina 
delegation then never did give countenance to the protect- 
ing system, but as a temporary measure of relief to the 
manufacturers, to save them from the ruin which might 
have befallen them, from a too sudden reduction of the duty 
which for war purposes had been raised in 1812, from 15 
to 27} per cent. 

Mr. Carey says, “‘ the highest rate of protection ever af- 
forded to American manufactures, previously to the tariff 
of 1828, was that which subjected all coarse cottons below 
25 cents a square yard to a duty of 25 per cent. on the 
assumed cost of 25 cents.” If there is not a typographical 
error in two different copies we have seen, there is here a 
slight error. ‘The protection mentioned by Mr. Carey was 
granted by the act of 1816, but the act of 1824 increased 
it, by fixing 30 cents as the assumed cost upon which the 
nominal duty of 25 per cent. was to be calculated. In 
other words, it raised the duty from 6} to 7} cents per 
square yard, upon the lower qualities, which was equal to 
20 per cent. additional. ° 

In conclusion, we think that Mr. Carey has not mide 
out his case, and we are much inclined to the opinion, that 
if the people of South Carolina should approach the banks 
of the Rubicon, with the design of crossing it, it would re- 
quire more cogent arguments than those contained in the 
second number of the New Olive Branch, to induce them 
to stop. We trust, however, that they will have no occasion 
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—Idem, p. 65. tutionality of the protecting system do not establish i be- to resort to desperate remedies, for the redress of their 
Mr. Lawrence “ thought that if candles were an object | yond tre possi ity of reasonable doubt. Indeed, if I did ‘a eeumead' A return to the fundamental principles of the 
of considerable importation, they ought to be taxed for the| not kifow the tenacity with which statesmen and purOnO- |  warnment lw the people. will: afford its timele-eld: tad 

ake of obtaining revi and if they were not import a phers adhere to dogmas which they have promulg ited and |e hs ; Aw i ELE PRION, “ 
= eonsidershie quantities. te besion | the consumer! defended, and on which they have staked their reputation, | present to the world the beauties of a system regulated and 
sould fn eoealh-m wnded te ch » valuahle manu [ should hope that Col. Hamiltou himself would Ve struck controlled by public opinion, which will never suffer a sin- 
facture. —idem, p. | with the host of illustrious names arrayed against his theo-| aie star of the twenty-four to be blotted out from the Na- 
Mr. F | ‘Ya two cents per| TY, #ad magnanimously’ ac! nowledge its wntenablencss.! tional Banner, from any blind or infuriate devotion to a 
md o Mm facture of candles 1 nk ane t proyipen ee rupted and MnguestOus | olicy, the constitutionality of which is denied by the great 

tmanul ud far : wards per-| 29% pratut’ a, oo ee rs—Gen. Washington, Mr. peep, PUR he people of seven sovereign States ‘ 1 by 

. a — inintne Soul tenvel Ml we shall be| 80”, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, Mr. Ames, Mr. Fitzsi- |#*5 0! e People Of seven sovereign wlaIes, wget. Sag 

| ; motion of eve of the conti-| mous, Mr. Clymer, Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Cal-| inconsiderable portion of the people of all the others. ] 
ell . p. OF lors Mr. Archer, Mr. WV adsv rth, GLC. GUC, ; and ng the | P. S. July 28.—Just as this essay was about to be put 
Suppose 5s. per ewt. were mposed [on un-} Mer, Ol, | a milton and his school—a school resting on | 4, press, I found that the National Intelligencer, of the 
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would not the evil be soon overbalanc: the establish-| ©! Guprvescence, of which umes the characterisuc, in all | constitutionality of the Protecting System, to Mr." Ritchie, 
ment of such an important manufacture !’—idem, p. 69. | ages and in all countries, has been, to receive with creduli- | of the Richmond Enquirer. This ‘does not alter the na- 


The same—* The necessity of conttnuimg those encour- 
agements which the State Legislatures have deemed proper, 
exists in a considerable degree. Theretore it will be poli- 
tic in the Government of the United States, to continue 
such duties until their object is accomplished.” —Idem, p. 67. 

Mr. Smith, {of S.C.] “The people of South Carolina 


a at 


are willing to make sacrifices to encourage the manufac- 
turing and maritime interests of their sister States.”— 


Idem, p. 212. 


{This formidable array of the opinions of individuals, is 


ty opinions promulgated with confidence, by leading indi- 

| viduals, however sandy the foundation on which the super- 

structure is raised. HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia, July 26, 1830. 

[In the first part of this sixth division of his subject, 

Mr. Carey lays down a proposition which is altogether in- 


* This may require someexplanation. Cotton goods that cost 6, 8, 


10, and 12 cents per square yard, were assumed to have cost 25 cents; 
and as the duty was 25 per cent on this assumed cost, it follows that the 
duties on the articles costing as above, were 100, 75, 60, and 50 per cent. 








ture of the case. 


Those newspaper printers who are friendly to the har- 
mony of the States and the permanence of the Union, are 
requested to insert these essays. No‘future one shall be 
of an unreasonable length. The desire to embrace the 
whole of the evidence on the point here discussed, has 
extended this No. beyond the intentions of the writer. 
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